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of doubt* Even at the last moment, when peace was tremb-
ling in the balance, it is probable that the British Govern-
ment did not really desire war, nor even believe that it
would come. But with criminal irresponsibility they staked
everything on die hypothesis that the Boers would give way
before an exhibition of force: had not Dr, Jameson declared
that" Mr. Kruger never looked into the mouth of a cannon"*
In fact Chamberlain was bluffing, though his emissaries in
South Africa were not; and when the Boers called his bluff,
there was no possible way of escape consistent with what in
those days was regarded as national dignity and honour, On
a small stage it was a rehearsal of the tragic drama played
at Berlin in the closing days of July, 1914*
It is merely to confuse the issue to divide the country into
those who were for the war, and those who were against it*
For in fact there were tluee quite distinct issues, corres-
ponding to the chronological development of events; and it
by no means followed that the same people would be found
on the same side in all three periods,   The first question was:
Ought there to have been a war at all?  Next came the
question; No matter whether the war was rightly entered
into or not, now that we are involved, ought it not to be
fought with might and main to a victorious issue?  The
final question was: Even assuming that ic was right to go
to war, and also to fight it to a triumphant conclusion, ought
not peace to be made when, in the course of 1900* Boer
resistance had really been broken?  Was it not our duty at
that point to come to terms by negotiation, rather than to
go on fighting, with ever-increasing barbarism of method,
until unconditional surrender had been obtained?  It is
extremely important that these three issues should be
dearly understood if justice i$ to be done to Lloyd George
and some of the other Liberals who agreed with him in his
opposition to the policy of the Government,